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As  the  Marine  Corps  finishes  twelve  years  of  combat,  it  is  entering  into  another  interwar 
period.  Significant  lessons  can  be  learned  from  studying  the  post-World  War  I  and  post- 
Vietnam  War  interwar  periods.  These  lessons  are  framed  along  the  three  phases  that 
constitute  an  interwar  period.  Additionally,  the  doctrine,  organization,  material, 
leadership  &  education,  and  personnel  pillars  must  be  applied  during  the  appropriate 
phases  to  successfully  navigate  the  interwar  period.  The  desired  endstate  of  navigating 
an  interwar  period  is  a  force  that  is  transformed  with  a  new  vision,  high  quality 
personnel,  updated  doctrine  and  organization,  and  the  material  solutions  to  support  the 
vision.  Success  in  an  interwar  period  is  defined  as  a  force  that  can  conduct  combat 
operations  during  the  interwar  period  while  going  through  transformation,  and  results  in 
a  force  that  is  victorious  in  the  next  major  conflict. 


A  Marine  Corps  Interwar  Period  Analysis  and  Implications  for  Today 

The  only  strategy  that  can  mitigate  the  impact  of  surprise  is  knowledge  of 
the  past,  an  understanding  of  the  present,  and  a  balanced  force  that  is 
willing  and  able  to  adapt  in  the  future. 

— The  Joint  Operating  Environment,  201 01 

As  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  closes  the  chapter  on  twelve  years  of  combat 
in  the  Middle  East,  it  finds  itself  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  interwar  period.  As  the 
Marine  Corps  has  done  in  previous  interwar  periods,  it  must  transform  itself  for  the  next 
major  future  conflict,  while  preserving  the  ability  to  respond  to  a  crisis  during  the 
interwar  period.  Even  though  the  military  has  not  been  correct  in  predicting  when  and 
where  the  next  major  conflict  will  occur2,  the  Marine  Corps  has  always  successfully 
postured  itself  during  previous  interwar  periods  to  apply  the  right  changes  at  the  right 
time  to  succeed  in  the  next  major  war.  The  Marine  Corps  must  apply  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  previous  interwar  periods  to  ensure  it  is  successful  in  the  current 
upcoming  interwar  period. 

This  paper  will  show  how  the  Marine  Corps  can  leverage  the  lessons  of  the 
previous  interwar  periods  to  emerge  from  the  newest  interwar  period  postured  to  prevail 
in  future  conflict.  As  the  Marine  Corps  conducts  planning  for  the  future  of  the  service, 
the  lessons  from  two  significant  20th  Century  interwar  periods,  specifically  the  post- 
World  War  I  and  post-Vietnam  War,  are  invaluable  to  today’s  planners  for  the  insight 
they  provide.  These  lessons  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  three  phases 
characteristic  of  an  interwar  period:  austerity,  transition,  and  prosperity.  Additionally, 
this  paper  will  identify  the  changes  that  occurred  in  each  interwar  period  along  the 
institutional  pillars  of  Doctrine,  Organization,  Training,  Materiel,  Leadership  &  Education, 


Personnel,  and  Facilities  (DOTMLPF).3  Using  these  perspectives  (phasing  and 
DOTMLPF  pillars)  this  paper  will  outline  a  roadmap  for  the  Marine  Corps  to  follow  into 
the  next  interwar  period. 

Interwar  Period  Definition 

There  has  been  much  written  about  the  Marine  Corps’  activities  during  the  years 
between  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  but  there  isn’t  an 
academically  agreed-to  definition  of  an  interwar  period.4  That  being  said,  there  are  two 
critical  factors  that  define  an  interwar  period  for  a  nation’s  military.  First,  the  period 
must  be  bounded  by  significant  conflict.  Second,  there  is  a  significant  reduction  in 
funding  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  followed  later  by  an  increase  at  the  follow-on 
conflict  period.5  The  fiscal  drawdown  overtly  manifests  itself  in  the  reductions  in  active 
duty  endstrength.  By  this  definition,  the  periods  between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II, 
between  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War,  between  the  Korean  War  and  Vietnam  War, 
between  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  Gulf  War,  and  between  the  Gulf  War  and  the  Global 
War  on  Terrorism6  also  qualify  as  interwar  periods.  The  bounding  by  significant  conflict, 
coupled  with  fiscal  decreases  and  later  followed  by  significant  resource  increases 
between  the  conflicts,  defines  an  interwar  period. 

The  three  phases  of  austerity,  transition,  and  prosperity  provide  a  useful 
construct  for  analyzing  the  lessons  of  an  interwar  period.  The  first  phase,  austerity,  is 
characterized  by  fiscal  and  manpower  drawdowns  following  a  major  conflict.  This  is  the 
time  that  can  produce  the  most  turmoil  as  the  force  contracts  and  difficult  decisions  on 
prioritization  and  allocation  of  resources  must  be  made  by  the  leadership  of  the  service. 
This  phase  is  also  characterized  in  the  Marine  Corps  with  a  sense  of  paranoia  as  the 
Marine  Corps  has  historically  fought  for  its  existence  during  this  phase.7 
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The  second  phase,  transition,  is  the  time  when  fiscal  and  manpower  reductions 
are  negligible  and  the  size  of  the  force  stabilizes.  Historically,  the  onset  of  this  phase 
and  its  duration  vary  significantly,  due  to  economic  and  political  variables.  It  is  during 
the  transition  phase  when  the  Marine  Corps  goes  through  its  most  significant  explosion 
of  ideas  as  the  concern  over  the  elimination  of  the  Marine  Corps  has  subsided.  This 
phase  also  sets  the  foundation  for  the  future  of  the  force. 

The  final  phase,  prosperity,  is  characterized  by  increases  in  budgets  and 
manpower,  coupled  with  the  full  realization  of  new  vision  of  the  Marine  Corps.  These 
three  phases  allow  us  to  model  the  actions  during  past  interwar  periods  that  will  be 
useful  to  the  Marine  Corps  to  succeed  during  the  upcoming  interwar  period. 

The  DOTMLPF  institutional  pillars  are  also  useful  in  analyzing  the  lesson  of  an 
interwar  period.  These  pillars  describe  the  necessary  operational  and  functional 
capabilities  required  for  the  Marine  Corps  to  successfully  negotiate  the  coming  interwar 
period.  By  overlaying  the  DOTMLPF  pillars  with  the  phased  actions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  during  the  historical  interwar  periods,  a  pattern  emerges  that  provides  a 
productive  template  for  the  future.  A  successful  interwar  period  is  defined  by  the  Marine 
Corps  when  it  has  successfully  conducted  combat  operations  while  it  transformed  the 
force  with  a  new  vision,  high  quality  personnel,  updated  doctrine  and  organization,  and 
the  material  solutions  that  supported  the  vision,  which  resulted  in  a  force  that  is 
victorious  in  the  next  major  conflict. 

Interwar  Period  Analysis 

The  two  most  pivotal  interwar  periods  in  the  20th  Century  were  the  post-World 
War  I  and  post-Vietnam  War  interwar  periods.  As  the  two  longest  interwar  periods  in 
the  20th  Century,  thirty-two  and  twenty-eight  years  respectively,  they  provide  the 
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clearest  examples  of  the  interwar  phasing.  These  two  interwar  periods  are  also 
characterized  by  more  significant  DOTMLPF  activity  than  other  interwar  periods  of  the 
20th  Century.  Additionally,  the  Marine  Corps  of  today  is  postured  similarly  to  where  the 
service  was  both  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  Vietnam.  Since  the  post-World  War  I 
and  post-Vietnam  interwar  periods  provide  the  clearest  lessons  that  can  be  applied  to 
today’s  Marine  Corps,  this  paper  will  focus  on  these  two  interwar  periods. 

Post-World  War  I  Interwar  Period  (1 91 8-1 941 ) 

The  post-World  War  I  interwar  period  was  bounded  by  two  major  wars  and 
included  fiscal  and  personnel  reductions  at  the  beginning  of  the  interwar  period 
(austerity),  stabilization  in  the  middle  (transition),  and  increases  near  the  end  of  the 
interwar  period  (prosperity).8  The  Marine  Corps  was  successful  during  combat 
operations  in  the  interwar  period  and  successful  during  World  War  II  because  it  applied 
the  right  changes  along  the  DOTMLPF  pillars  at  the  right  phases  of  the  interwar  period. 
Austerity  Phase  (1918-1933) 

Coming  out  of  World  War  I,  the  Marine  Corps  earned  fame  and  distinction  as  a 
premier  fighting  force.  That  being  said,  the  Marine  Corps  didn’t  want  to  revert  back  to  a 
pre-World  War  I  status  of  being  relegated  to  base  defenses  of  colonial  security  missions 
or  worse,  be  absorbed  into  the  Army.  The  Marine  Corps  wanted  to  be  permanently 
recognized  as  an  independent  national  defense  force.9  A  source  of  energy  for  change 
during  the  interwar  period  came  from  a  pre-occupation  of  the  fear  of  elimination.  Fiscal 
and  manpower  reductions  resulted  in  change  efforts  focused  internally  on  manpower 
reductions  and  retention  of  quality  Marines  to  ensure  the  survival  and  success  of  the 
Marine  Corps.10  Throughout  the  interwar  period,  the  Marines  executed  pre-World  War  I 
combat  missions  such  as  occupation  assignments  Haiti,  China,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
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Nicaragua,  guarding  the  United  States  mail,  and  sustaining  naval  security  globally.11 
These  classic  pre-World  War  I  missions  did  not  dissuade  the  leadership  from  their 
vision  of  the  future  of  the  Marine  Corps,  they  capitalized  on  these  missions.  The  Marine 
Corps  leadership  knew  they  needed  to  ensure  America’s  political  leaders  and  the 
general  population  understood  the  adaptability  and  importance  of  the  Marine  Corps  to 
the  nation. 

The  study  of  the  failure  at  Gallipoli  and  the  development  of  the  Rainbow  Plans 
led  Major  General  John  A.  Lejeune  USMC,  to  a  vision  of  an  amphibious  Marine  Corps.12 
Funding  and  personnel  reductions  significantly  hampered  General  Lejeune’s  abilities  to 
advance  the  amphibious  warfare  concepts  he  envisioned  for  the  Marine  Corps,  but  he 
invested  in  this  vision  where  it  would  pay  the  most  benefit:  education.13  Using  the 
energy  captured  from  the  fear  of  the  Marine  Corps  being  eliminated,  he  fostered  a 
deliberate  learning  and  adapting  environment  in  the  officer  corps  through  the  expansion 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Schools  where  students  focused  their  studies  on  advanced  base 
defenses,  amphibious  assault,  and  small  wars.14  Additionally,  General  Lejeune  sent 
high-performing  officers  to  advanced  schools  run  by  the  Navy,  Army,  and  other  foreign 
countries.  General  Lejeune  sent  numerous  letters  to  his  officers  and  gave  hundreds  of 
speeches  across  the  nation  discussing  his  vision  and  future  of  the  Marine  Corps.15  His 
efforts  seeded  the  service  with  an  educational  foundation  and  a  vision  to  develop  the 
future  of  the  Corps.16  General  Lejeune’s  solid  foundation  of  professional  military 
education  began  the  momentum  of  the  development  of  his  vision.  During  the  austerity 
phase,  the  Marine  Corps  focused  on  the  pillars  of  personnel  and  leadership  &  education 
and  embedding  a  new  vision  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
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Transition  Phase  (1933-1936) 

With  General  Lejeune’s  vision  embedded  in  the  Corps  and  broadcast  heavily  in 
the  professional  military  education  processes  of  the  Corps,  the  momentum  for  change  in 
the  Marine  Corps  continued  into  the  transition  phase.  The  transition  period  was  marked 
by  stabilized  funding  and  personnel  for  the  Marine  Corps.  Additionally,  this  phase 
began  when  the  risk  of  the  Marine  Corps  being  eliminated  no  longer  existed.  This 
stability  provided  the  foundation  needed  to  take  the  vision  to  the  next  step. 

The  Marine  Corps’  transformation  into  an  amphibious  force  was  implemented 
along  the  DOTMLPF  pillars  of  organizational  and  doctrinal  changes.17  These  changes 
were  embedding  mechanisms  that  reinforced  the  new  amphibious  culture  of  the  Corps. 
The  Marine  Corps  changed  its  organization  into  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  in  1933,  a 
change  that  established  forces  specifically  for  amphibious  operations.18  This  change 
established  forces  focused  solely  on  amphibious  operations  as  their  primary  mission; 
these  forces  were  constrained  from  conducting  other  missions.  The  Marine  Corps 
published  the  Tentative  Manual  for  Landing  Operations  in  1934  and  the  Tentative 
Manual  for  the  Defense  of  Advanced  Naval  Bases  in  1936. 19  These  doctrinal 
documents  resulted  directly  from  the  educational  investment  of  General  Lejeune’s 
students  in  the  Marine  Corps  Schools  of  the  1920s.20  The  Marine  Corps  conducted 
small-scale  exercises  to  proof  the  doctrinal  and  organizational  changes,  with  the 
equipment  it  had  at  the  time.  Numerous  internal  lessons  learned  and  ideas  from  this 
period,  specifically  on  equipment,  were  kept  until  the  Marine  Corps  could  afford  the 
mechanical  advances  required  to  fulfill  the  vision  in  the  prosperity  phase.  The  Marine 
Corps  had  proofed  the  reorganized  forces  and  doctrine  in  light  of  the  new  vision  and 
was  postured  to  move  into  the  prosperity  phase. 
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Prosperity  Phase  (1936-1941) 

By  the  time  the  Marine  Corps  transitioned  into  the  prosperity  phase,  the  vision 
was  completely  embedded  into  the  service.  Now  the  Marine  Corps  could  financially 
afford  to  invest  in  new  equipment  to  support  the  vision.  During  the  small-scale 
exercises  in  the  1930s  the  Marine  Corps  gained  information  on  the  equipment 
requirements  to  facilitate  the  future  of  the  amphibious  Marine  Corps.  There  were 
several  research  and  development  projects  on  potential  amphibious  vehicles,  but  a 
product  was  not  realized  primarily  due  to  a  lack  of  funding.21  Only  when  the  Marine 
Corps’  fiscal  situation  supported  the  increased  costs  did  the  service  purchase  its  first 
amphibious  assault  vehicle  in  July  of  1 941 .22  The  final  embedding  mechanism  for  the 
change  to  an  amphibious  Marine  Corps  was  the  material  advancement;  this  completed 
General  Lejeune’s  vision  of  the  new  Marine  Corps.  The  prosperity  phase  saw  the 
advent  of  leadership  and  material  changes  that  were  the  final  requirements  for  the 
transformation  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  a  World  War  I  force  into  the  successful  force  it 
was  in  World  War  II. 

Post-World  War  I  Lessons  Learned 

The  post-World  War  I  interwar  period  provided  a  template  for  actions  to  support 
innovation  in  an  interwar  period.  Overall  the  changes  did  not  take  place  quickly,  but 
through  persistence  and  embedding  mechanisms,  it  was  successful.  During  the 
austerity  phase,  the  Marine  Corps  focused  on  the  manpower  and  leadership  & 
education  pillars  to  secure  the  foundation  of  the  service  and  invest  in  its  future.  The 
concern  of  the  elimination  of  the  Marine  Corps  provided  the  energy  for  the  proper 
shaping  of  the  manpower  of  the  service  to  support  classical  pre-World  War  I  occupation 
missions,  persistent  messaging  on  the  importance  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  the  nation, 
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and  the  development  of  a  new  vision.  When  the  Marine  Corps  moved  into  the  transition 
phase,  it  wrote  new  doctrine  and  changed  the  organization  to  physically  embed  the  new 
vision  into  the  service.  When  the  Marine  Corps  moved  into  the  prosperity  phase,  it 
focused  on  the  pillars  of  leadership  &  education  and  material.  The  service  appointed 
leadership  that  was  pivotal  to  the  development  of  the  new  vision  and  completed  the 
change  within  the  Marine  Corps  with  material  advancements  of  the  amphibious  assault 
vehicle  when  there  were  sufficient  funds  to  do  so.  Marines  such  as  Earl  Ellis,  Thomas 
Holcomb,  Alexander  Vandegrift,  Roy  Geiger,  and  Holland  Smith23  were  developed  by 
the  education  investment  during  the  austerity  phase  of  the  post-World  War  I  interwar 
period,  as  was  the  amphibious  assault  vehicle,  and  all  proved  to  be  pivotal  for  the 
Marine  Corps  during  World  War  II. 

Post- Vietnam  Interwar  Period  (1971-1991) 

Another  interwar  period  that  provided  quality  lessons  learned  was  the  time 
between  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  Gulf  War.  This  time  period  also  exemplifies  the 
classic  traits  of  an  interwar  period  as  it  was  bounded  by  two  major  conflicts  and  saw  the 
typical  fiscal  and  manpower  drawdown  at  the  beginning  (austerity),  stabilization  in  the 
middle  (transition),  and  increases  at  the  end  (prosperity).24  The  Marine  Corps  was 
successful  during  combat  operations  in  the  interwar  period  and  successful  during  the 
Gulf  War  because  it  applied  the  right  changes  along  the  DOTMLPF  pillars  at  the  right 
phases  of  the  interwar  period. 

Austerity  Phase  (1971-1979) 

In  1971,  the  Marine  Corps  found  itself  on  familiar  yet  unstable  ground.  During 
the  Vietnam  War,  the  Marine  Corps  spent  nearly  six  years  side-by-side  with  the  United 
States  Army  conducting  protracted  ground  combat  operations.  General  Robert  E. 
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Cushman  USMC  pushed  for  a  re-establishment  of  the  Marine  Corps  as  the  amphibious 
force  for  the  nation  because  he  didn’t  want  the  Marine  Corps  to  be  seen  as  another  land 
army.25  Individuals  and  think  tanks  stated  that  the  Marine  Corps  needed  to  transform 
itself  into  an  organization  equipped  primarily  for  sustained  ground  combat  for  inland 
operations  in  Europe  alongside  the  US  Army  during  the  Cold  War.26  The  Marine  Corps’ 
concern  about  its  potential  elimination  was  used  by  General  Cushman  to  focus  on  the 
advancement  of  quality  of  Marines  in  the  service  and  to  develop  a  new  vision  for  the 
Corps. 

Also  during  the  austerity  period  of  the  post-Vietnam  interwar  period,  the  Marine 
Corps  began  a  significant  budget  and  personnel  drawdown.  This  manpower  drawdown 
was  additionally  complex  because  it  was  reducing  its  endstrength  and  converting  into 
the  all-volunteer  force.  General  Cushman  focused  on  manpower  quality  during  the 
drawdown  and  not  on  material  modernization,27  as  he  wanted  to  ensure  that  Marine 
entry  training  remained  tough  to  build  and  sustain  the  Marine  esprit  de  corps.28 
General  Cushman  invested  in  the  abilities  of  his  Marines  through  education  and 
schools,  and  professional  discourse  all  the  while  maintaining  the  core  capabilities, 
requirements,  and  responsibilities  to  the  nation  with  the  operational  readiness  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

General  Cushman  wrote  several  professional  articles,  discussing  the  future  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  most  important  factors  in  his  articles  were  his  concerns  for  costs 
and  personnel  reductions,  coupled  with  his  desire  to  ensure  that  the  Marine  Corps  sow 
the  seeds  necessary  to  ensure  the  Marine  Corps’  ability  to  adapt  to  the  unexpected.29 
He  outlined  ideas  for  advanced,  high  speed  amphibious  ships,  a  future  generation  of 
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vertical/short  take-off  and  landing  aircraft,  and  theoretical  employment  concepts  for  the 
future  of  the  Marine  infantry  battalion,  but  there  must  be  tradeoffs  for  modernization  and 
manpower.30  This  set  the  groundwork  for  a  purposeful  plan  to  re-create  the  identity  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

General  Louis  H.  Wilson  USMC  followed  in  the  direction  of  General  Cushman 
and  made  his  primary  focus  the  individual,  amphibious  Marine.  He  enhanced 
operational  readiness  through  intense  individual  and  collective  training  by  establishing  a 
combined  arms  training  center  at  the  Marine  base  in  Twenty-nine  Palms,  California.31 
Additionally,  General  Wilson  established  a  study  to  look  at  mission  and  force  structure 
requirements  to  provide  a  combined  arms  force  that  is  responsive  to  threats  globally.32 
This  structure  study  would  begin  the  eradication  of  the  hollow  Marine  Corps  where 
structured  units  would  finally  be  manned  at  adequate  levels.33  At  the  end  of  the 
austerity  period,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  Marine  Corps  had  reached  a  satisfactory 
level  where  the  senior  leadership  of  the  service  could  focus  more  on  the  future  of  the 
Marine  Corps  as  it  entered  the  transition  phase  of  the  interwar  period. 

Transition  Phase  (1979-1983) 

Having  stabilized  its  fiscal  and  personnel  losses,  the  Marine  Corps  quickly  moved 
into  the  transition  phase.  This  phase  was  highlighted  by  the  maneuver  warfare  concept 
as  a  seed  of  a  new  vision  for  the  Corps.  Following  the  example  of  General  Cushman, 
innovative  thinkers  like  William  S.  Lind  and  Captain  Stephen  W.  Miller  USMC  began 
offering  ideas  of  highly  mobile  amphibious  forces  having  a  significant  impact  in  the 
European  theater  in  the  professional  magazines  of  the  Marine  Corps.34  Colonel  John  A. 
Boyd  USAF  (Retired),  gave  a  briefing  titled  ‘Patterns  of  Conflict’  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Amphibious  Warfare  School  that  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  curriculum  to  teach 
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maneuver  warfare  as  a  key  operational  concept  in  the  Marine  Corps.35  Major  General 
Al  Gray  USMC,  Commanding  General  of  the  2d  Marine  Division,  established  a  board  of 
Marines  to  develop  and  promulgate  Maneuver  Warfare  theory  at  Camp  Lejeune.36 
These  actions  served  as  embedding  mechanisms  for  the  future  of  the  Marine  Corps 
vision  during  this  transition  phase. 

As  a  supporting  effort  to  the  developing  vision,  the  Marine  Corps  adjusted 
organizational  constructs  in  support  of  the  new  vision  of  maneuver  warfare.  As  the 
ability  to  rapidly  move  forces  to  the  decisive  point  is  a  critical  component  of  maneuver 
warfare,  the  Marine  Corps  established  itself  as  an  integral  part  of  the  nation’s  newly 
formed  immediate  response  force.  This  organizational  change  ensured  the  Marine 
Corps  remained  relevant  to  the  nation  and  sustained  its  readiness  within  the  Marine 
Corps.  General  Barrow  ensured  a  Marine  General  led  the  first  Rapid  Deployment  Joint 
Task  Force.  Additionally,  the  Marine  Corps  advanced  the  concept  of  developing  the 
Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships  program.  General  Barrow  initiated  the  plans  to  forward 
preposition  combat  equipment  and  sustainment  supplies  to  rapidly  build  up  combat 
power  and  conduct  sustained  operations  in  a  distant  theater.37  Organizational  changes 
further  established  the  Marine  Corps  as  an  amphibious  force  that  was  relevant  for  the 
Cold  War  by  providing  a  new  dimension  in  mobility  and  global  response.38  At  the  end  of 
the  transition  phase,  the  new  vision  of  the  Marine  Corps  was  taking  hold  and 
organizational  changes  were  supporting  that  vision.  Although  the  doctrine  wasn’t 
written  yet,  the  fiscal  situation  was  ripe  to  move  into  the  prosperity  phase. 

Prosperity  Phase  (1983-1991) 

The  last  eight  years  of  the  post-Vietnam  interwar  period,  the  prosperity  phase, 

were  highlighted  by  the  affluence  in  funding  and  personnel  in  the  Marine  Corps  during 
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the  height  of  the  Cold  War.  General  Paul  X.  Kelley  USMC,  who  led  the  first  Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,39  was  appointed  as  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  in  1 983,  thus  embedding  the  leadership  that  was  part  of  the  development  of  the 
new  vision  of  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  maneuver  warfare  force. 

Along  the  material  pillar,  the  procurement  of  the  Light  Armored  Vehicle  family  of 
vehicles  in  1983  was  a  material  advancement  supporting  the  maneuver  warfare 
operational  concept.  The  Light  Armored  Vehicles  were  highly  mobile  vehicles  designed 
to  find  and  exploit  the  enemy’s  flanks  and  weaknesses40  and  it  was  an  adaptable  and 
light  vehicle  that  was  able  to  rapidly  deploy  via  any  tactical  air  or  sealift  asset  that  could 
operate  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.41  One  of  the  downfalls  of  a  material 
advancement  before  the  doctrine  could  be  solidified,  was  the  organization  supporting 
the  Light  Armored  Vehicle  changed  names  and  missions  several  times  before  the 
completion  of  the  interwar  period,42  creating  unnecessary  turbulence  for  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Furthering  the  concept  of  Maneuver  Warfare,  William  S.  Lind  published 
Maneuver  Warfare  Handbook  in  1985.  Although  not  officially  adopted  by  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  book  encapsulated  all  of  the  discussion  surrounding  the  concept  and 
codifying  it  as  a  viable  combat  operational  concept.43  General  Gray,  who  began 
teaching  maneuver  warfare  when  he  was  the  Commanding  General  of  the  2d  Marine 
Division,  became  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  1987.  General  Gray 
culminated  the  codification  of  maneuver  warfare  in  the  Marine  Corps  with  the 
publication  of  Fleet  Marine  Force  Manual  -  1  Warfiqhtinq  in  1989.  Additionally,  General 
Gray  also  began  exploration  with  future  equipment  that  would  support  maneuver 
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warfare  concepts,  such  as  the  MV-22  tilt-rotor  “Osprey.”44  The  period  of  prosperity  was 
complete,  with  organizational,  doctrinal,  and  material  transformation  that  facilitated  the 
new  vision  of  a  maneuver  warfare  amphibious  Marine  Corps.  This  force  proved  pivotal 
during  the  Gulf  War.45 
Post-Vietnam  War  Lessons  Learned 

The  lessons  from  the  post-Vietnam  War  period  align  with  the  lessons  from  the 
post-World  War  I  interwar  period.  Key  components  of  change  resulted  from  the  energy 
produced  by  the  concern  of  the  possible  elimination  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  service 
was  able  to  skillfully  use  this  energy  and  focus  it  on  an  innovative  direction  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  Marine  Corps  focused  on  the  pillars  of  personnel  and  leadership  & 
education  early  during  the  austerity  phase  and  fostered  public  discourse  on  the  future 
vision  for  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Marine  Corps  ensured  quality  Marines  were  in  the 
service  and  that  it  succeeded  during  combat  operations  during  the  interwar  period 
without  being  distracted  from  discovering  its  new  vision.  During  the  transition  phase, 
the  Marine  Corps  focused  on  codifying  its  vision  of  maneuver  warfare.  Open  discourse 
on  maneuver  warfare  resulted  in  operational  commanders  training  their  Marines  on  the 
new  vision  and  educational  curricula  changing  quickly.  Unlike  the  post-World  War  I 
period,  the  new  vision  was  not  apparent  to  the  leadership  at  first.  Only  through  open 
dialogue  was  the  new  vision  realized  at  the  end  of  the  transition  period.  Additionally, 
organizational  changes  occurred  with  the  implementation  of  the  rapid  deployable  task 
force  and  operationalized  the  maritime  prepositioning  shipping  concept.  Into  the 
prosperity  phase,  the  pillars  of  leadership  &  education,  doctrine,  and  material  were  the 
focus.  The  Marine  Corps  made  officers  who  led  budding  maneuver  warfare  concept 
organizations  as  Commandants  of  the  Marine  Corps  throughout  this  interwar  period. 
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Unconventionally,  the  Marine  Corps  acquired  the  family  of  Light  Armored  Vehicles  as  a 
maneuver  warfare  asset  before  it  published  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces  Manual-1 
Warfighting  and  codified  maneuver  warfare  into  Marine  Corps  doctrine.  A  lesson 
learned  was  that  material  acquisition  prior  to  doctrine  solidification  caused  unnecessary 
organizational  changes.  That  being  said,  Marine  Generals  such  as  Charles  C.  Krulak, 
James  N.  Mattis,  James  T.  Conway,  John  R.  Allen,  Joseph  F.  Dunford,  and  James  F. 
Amos  are  all  products  of  the  post-Vietnam  interwar  period  and  proved  to  be  pivotal  for 
the  Corps  during  the  Gulf  War  and  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  Once  again,  the 
Corps  was  able  to  successfully  conduct  combat  operations  during  the  interwar  period 
without  being  distracted  away  from  the  future  vision  of  the  Marine  Corps  while 
successfully  transforming  the  Marine  Corps  into  a  maneuver  warfare  amphibious  force 
that  was  successful  in  the  Gulf  War. 

Recommendations  for  the  Current  Interwar  Period 
The  Marine  Corps  of  today  is  heading  into  another  interwar  period.  This  new 
interwar  period  is  beginning  with  many  of  the  same  characteristics  of  the  two  previously 
described  interwar  periods.  The  Marine  Corps  has  been  involved  in  decisive  land- 
based  combat,  fighting  side-by-side  with  the  US  Army  and  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
entering  into  a  time  of  significant  fiscal  reduction.46  In  fact,  the  Marine  Corps  has 
already  been  reducing  its  topline  budget  for  the  past  two  years47  and  reducing  its 
endstrength  as  well.48  A  third  sign  that  is  always  present  at  the  beginning  of  an  interwar 
period  is  the  fear  of  the  elimination  of  the  Marine  Corps.  This  proposal  has  been 
recommended  by  several  critics  stating  the  Marine  Corps  must  be  able  figure  out  how  to 
be  the  decisive  power  in  the  time  and  place  that  matters  in  the  future,  or  risk 
elimination.49  A  new  wrinkle  to  this  interwar  period  is  that  our  strategic  guidance 
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documents  describe  a  security  environment  more  diverse  and  complex  than  has  been 

seen  in  previous  interwar  periods.50 

Marine  Corps’  Wav  Ahead  into  the  Austerity  Phase 

As  the  Marine  Corps  enters  the  austerity  phase,  the  lessons  learned  from  the 
past  interwar  periods  must  be  considered.  In  the  austerity  phase,  the  energy  from  the 
concern  of  being  eliminated  must  be  harnessed.  This  energy  must  be  applied  into  the 
development  of  a  new  vision  for  the  Marine  Corps  and  focused  on  the  limited-cost 
pillars  of  personnel  and  leadership  &  education,  which  sustain  and  maintain  the  culture 
of  the  Corps  and  invest  in  the  future  of  its  Marines.  The  lessons  of  the  previous  interwar 
periods  dictate  that  the  Marine  Corps  should  not  focus  on  attempting  to  affect  significant 
innovative  changes  during  this  period,  due  to  cost,  lack  of  embedding  mechanisms,  and 
the  need  to  sustain  an  operational  posture  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  nation’s  call  for 
emerging  crises. 

As  it  has  done  in  the  past,  the  Marine  Corps  should  capitalize  on  the  concern  of 
the  elimination  of  the  Marine  Corps.  This  concern  is  healthy  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and  it 
should  turn  it  into  positive  energy  for  change  and  for  creating  a  new  vision  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  catalyst  for  the  concern  in  this  interwar  period  came  on  August  12,  2010 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Robert  Gates,  at  a  speech  in  San 
Francisco  where  he  directed  the  Marine  Corps  to  look  at  its  future  organization,  lest  it  be 
rendered  obsolete  as  a  second  land  army  for  the  nation.51  General  Amos’  rebuttal 
invigorated  the  energy  of  the  ‘adapt-or-die’  culture  of  the  Marine  Corps  with  his  speech 
on  February  8,  201 1 .  This  speech  was  a  seed  of  the  future  vision  of  the  Marine  Corps: 
a  middleweight  force  that  is  the  most  ready  when  the  nation  is  least  ready.52  The 

Marine  Corps  must  harness  this  fear  of  being  eliminated  and  translate  it  into  the  drive  to 
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develop  a  new  vision  for  the  future  of  the  Marine  Corps.  General  Amos  has  continued 
to  push  this  seed  of  a  vision  in  an  information  campaign  to  keep  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
forefront  of  the  nation’s  political  leadership  and  the  American  population.  This  is  a  great 
example  of  capitalizing  on  the  energy  that  comes  from  concerns  about  the  elimination  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

In  the  pillar  of  personnel,  actions  must  be  taken  to  ensure  the  Marine  Corps  can 
execute  current  customary  Marine  Corps  missions  while  focusing  on  the  future  vision. 
The  Marine  Corps’  focus  on  personnel  must  be  on  quality  over  quantity  as  it  relates  to 
the  relevancy  of  the  roles  and  missions.  The  Marine  Corps  is  already  reducing  its  active 
duty  endstrength  from  202,100  Marines  to  182,100  Marines  (20,000  total,  9.9% 
reduction)  to  be  completed  by  fiscal  year  201 6. 53  The  Force  Optimization  Review  Group 
made  further  efficiencies  and  effectiveness  for  the  Marine  Corps  of  182, 200, 54  but  the 
Marine  Corps  should  not  be  unsettled  about  going  below  182,200  Marines  as  an  active- 
duty  endstrength.  Mission  accomplishment  and  appropriate  investment  in  the  future  of 
the  Marine  Corps  are  more  important  than  the  total  number  of  Marines  on  an  end- 
strength  chart.  Focusing  on  the  right  personnel,  not  the  right  number  of  personnel  will 
ensure  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  able  to  successfully  execute  all  current  customary 
missions  and  posture  itself  for  the  future.  To  be  successful  during  the  interwar  period, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  must  maintain  a  steadfast  aim  on  the  future  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  next  area  the  Marine  Corps  should  focus  on  is  the  pillar  of  leadership  & 
education.  The  Marine  Corps  must  make  smart  financial  decisions  about  the  education 
budget  that  will  favorably  impact  the  future  of  the  Corps.  The  benefits  will  not  be  seen 
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immediately,  but  the  long  term  worth  is  invaluable,  as  was  shown  by  General  Holcomb’s 
attendance  at  both  the  Naval  War  College  and  the  Army  War  College  in  the  post-World 
War  I  interwar  period.55  It  is  not  simply  sending  more  Marines  to  school  or  Marines  to 
more  schools;  it  is  sending  the  right  Marines  to  the  right  places  to  gain  the  right  types  of 
education.  The  Marine  Corps  has  combat  hardened  leaders  who  have  learned  the 
value  of  operating  in  a  joint,  interagency,  intergovernmental,  and  multinational 
environment  and  this  will  most  likely  be  a  critical  aspect  to  the  future  of  warfare.56  The 
Marine  Corps  needs  to  send  the  best  Marines,  both  officer  and  enlisted,  to  be  educated 
in  the  joint,  interagency,  intergovernmental,  and  multinational  environments  through 
fellowships,  and  exchange  &  liaison  officer  assignments.  In  addition  to  sustaining  the 
interoperable  skills,  this  will  foster  innovative  ideas  about  how  to  operate  and  employ 
the  Marine  Corps  through  these  diverse  experiences.  These  innovative  ideas  must  be 
openly  discussed  and  debated  inside  and  outside  the  Marine  Corps.  Discussions  about 
Marines  being  employed  on  the  Navy’s  Littoral  Combat  Ships57  or  on  submarines  to 
counter  the  anti-access/area  denial  problem58  are  two  examples  innovative  thought  that 
need  to  be  fostered.  Positive  embedding  mechanisms  need  to  be  put  into  place  that 
rewards  Marines  for  broadening  educational  opportunities,  creative  thinking,  and 
extroverted  exchanges  of  ideas. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  hardened  its  officer  and  non-commissioned  officers  with  a 
decade  of  combat.  Codifying  the  lessons  learned  from  the  last  twelve  years  of  combat 
into  doctrinal  manuals  must  be  completed  as  well.  This  will  foster  more  reading  and 
writing  in  the  Corps  and  spur  invaluable  discussions.  An  example  of  this  was  General 
Cushman’s  regular  publications  in  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette  during  the  post-Vietnam 
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interwar  period.  Leaders  frequently  publishing  their  thoughts  will  foster  an  environment 
that  will  advance  new  ideas  and  concepts  to  further  solidify  the  future  vision  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  Leader  education,  across  all  ranks  of  the  Marine  Corps,  coupled  with 
embedding  mechanisms  to  reinforce  the  value  of  education  and  discussion,  must  be  a 
priority.  The  Marine  Corps  must  protect  and  foster  the  intellectual  capitol  it  has 
successfully  developed  through  nearly  twelve  years  of  combat  through  leader 
education,  as  it  did  in  previous  interwar  periods. 

Significant  doctrinal,  organizational,  or  material  changes  should  not  be 
undertaken  during  this  austerity  phase.  Writing  innovative  doctrine  or  dramatically 
changing  the  organization  will  be  irrelevant  until  the  future  vision  of  the  Corps  is 
identified,  ingrained,  and  codified.  The  Marine  Corps  needs  to  rely  on  its  sister  services 
for  complimentary  and/or  duplicative  capabilities  and  skillfully  observe  their  acquisitions 
programs.  The  Marine  Corps  must  continue  its  frugal  ways  until  it  moves  out  of  the 
austerity  phase.  The  Marine  Corps  needs  to  continue  its  efforts  to  further  identify, 
ingrain,  and  codify  a  vision  for  the  future  of  the  Marine  Corps  during  the  austerity  phase. 

The  next  significant  venture  for  the  Marine  Corps  during  the  austerity  phase  is 
the  development  of  a  vision  for  the  future  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  most  significant 
aspects  of  a  vision  for  the  Marine  Corps  of  the  future  were  issued  on  February  8,  201 1 , 
which  was  the  General  Amos’  official  response  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense’s  August 
2010  challenge  to  the  roles  and  missions  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Two  key  themes  from 
this  vision  are  seeds  for  the  future  of  the  Marine  Corps  today:  the  Corps  is  a 
middleweight  force  that  is  lighter  than  the  Army  and  heavier  than  the  special  operations 
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forces,  and  that  the  Marine  Corps  must  be  the  force  that  is  the  most  ready  when  the 
nation  is  least  ready.59  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  future  vision  for  the  Marine  Corps.60 

The  Marine  Corps  is  an  inherent  naval  force  and  it  must  maintain  that  culture  and 
skill.  The  relationship  with  the  US  Navy,  more  than  institutional,  must  be  fostered  and 
nurtured.  However,  during  the  last  decade  the  Marine  Corps  continually  deployed 
Marine  Expeditionary  Units  on  United  States  Naval  warships,  amphibious  skills  have 
atrophied.  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  has  established  the  Ellis  Group,  a 
taskforce  within  the  Marine  Corps  dedicated  to  re-invigorating  the  naval  heritage  by 
focusing  on  innovation  in  naval  warfighting,  furthering  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
relationship  with  US  Special  Operations  Command,  and  focusing  our  innovation  efforts 
in  naval  warfighting  and  littoral  maneuver  warfare.  Holistically,  The  Ellis  Group  is 
looking  at  naval  warfare  through  the  lens  of  enabling  the  Marine  Corps’  ability  to  rapidly 
respond  to  crises  within  the  new  fiscal  constraints.61  The  use  of  the  Ellis  Group  is 
another  step  in  the  development  of  the  future  vision  for  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Marine 
Corps  should  invest  the  manpower  into  organizations  that  can  creatively  investigate 
innovative  ways  to  foster  a  new  vision  for  the  Marine  Corps,  like  the  Ellis  Group. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  development  on  a  future  vision  is  critical  to  setting  the 
proper  foundation  for  the  new  interwar  period.  A  new  vision  for  the  Marine  Corps  isn’t 
solidified  and  codified  in  the  austerity  phase.  As  shown  in  post-World  War  I  and  post- 
Vietnam  interwar  periods,  it  wasn’t  until  the  transition  and  prosperity  phases  that  the 
true  vision  for  the  future  of  the  Marine  Corps  was  fully  established. 

Marine  Corps’  Wav  Ahead  into  the  Transition  and  Prosperity  Phases 

The  previous  interwar  periods  provide  key  indicators  to  identify  when  the  Marine 
Corps  will  move  out  of  the  austerity  phase  and  into  the  transition  phase,  and 
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subsequently  into  the  prosperity  phase.  There  are  fundamental  actions  that  need  to 
occur  in  the  follow-on  phases  in  order  to  continue  the  positive  progression  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  Ensuring  the  proper  order  of  the  changes  along  the  DOTMLPF  pillars  will 
ensure  the  investment,  both  fiscal  and  intellectual,  is  worthwhile. 

The  most  significant  indicator  of  the  end  of  the  austerity  phase  is  when  the 
budget  and  manpower  changes  are  no  longer  on  a  downward  trend.  There  may  be 
minor  fluctuations,  as  happened  with  the  manpower  levels  during  the  post- Vietnam 
austerity  phase,62  but  the  overall  trend  must  be  one  of  no  more  sustained  loss.  Only 
when  the  Marine  Corps’  budget  and  manpower  conditions  level  out  and  the  fear  of 
elimination  is  no  longer  present  will  the  Marine  Corps  move  into  the  transition  phase  of 
the  interwar  period. 

In  the  transition  phase,  the  Marine  Corps  must  maintain  the  standards  for  its 
manpower  and  sustain  its  investment  in  leadership  &  education  pillars.  This  is 
paramount  throughout  the  interwar  period,  as  shown  by  the  post-World  War  I  and  post- 
Vietnam  examples.  In  the  transition  phase,  the  Marine  Corps  needs  to  focus  on  three 
major  areas:  vision,  doctrine,  and  organization.  Codifying  the  vision  during  the 
transition  phase  is  an  absolute  must.  In  both  previous  interwar  periods,  the  Corps 
reaped  the  investment  benefits  of  education  and  innovative  discussions  that  came 
together  and  were  melded  into  a  new  vision  for  the  Marine  Corps.  A  new  vision  must  be 
embedded  into  the  Marine  Corps  before  venturing  into  organizational  or  doctrinal 
changes.  This  was  done  in  the  post-Vietnam  interwar  period  with  the  vision  of 
maneuver  warfare  being  implemented  at  the  Amphibious  Warfare  School  and  in  the  2d 
Marine  Division.  Once  the  vision  is  codified,  the  Marine  Corps  needs  to  adjust  its 
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organization  to  support  the  new  vision  and  updated  the  appropriate  doctrine.  This 
physical  adjustment  to  the  structure  of  the  Marine  Corps  will  set  up  the  Marine  Corps  for 
the  future  material  requirements  that  will  be  advanced  in  the  prosperity  phase. 

Just  as  there  is  no  set  length  for  the  austerity  phase,  the  transition  and  prosperity 
phases  do  not  have  a  set  length.  Only  once  the  vision,  doctrine,  and  organization  are  in 
place,  and  there  are  increases  in  budget  and  manpower  strengths,  will  the  prosperity 
phase  be  attained.  The  prosperity  phase  is  characterized  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
materials  needed  to  make  the  vision  a  reality.  Only  with  the  doctrine  and  organization 
adjusted  to  support  the  vision  is  it  appropriate  to  venture  into  the  expensive  realm  of 
material  advancements  to  make  the  vision  a  reality.  A  prime  example  of  this  is  the  1941 
acquisition  of  the  first  amphibious  assault  vehicles  during  the  post-World  War  I  interwar 
period.63  Only  with  the  vision  codified,  the  doctrine  written  and  the  organization  set, 
was  the  force  ready  to  acquire  the  correct  material  solution  to  make  the  vision  a  reality. 

It  is  an  absolute  requirement  that  the  Marine  Corps  only  focus  on  material  solutions  to 
support  the  vision  during  the  prosperity  phase  of  an  interwar  period. 

Conclusion 

As  the  Marine  Corps  moves  into  another  interwar  period,  there  are  significant 
parallels  and  great  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  post-World  War  I  and  post-Vietnam 
War  interwar  periods  on  how  to  appropriately  transform  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  future. 
Only  with  an  understanding  of  the  three  phases  of  an  interwar  period,  austerity, 
transition,  and  prosperity,  and  a  focus  on  the  appropriate  DOTMLPF  pillars  in  each 
phase,  will  the  Marine  Corps  successfully  traverse  the  current  interwar  period  and  be 
postured  for  success  in  the  next  major  conflict.  During  the  austerity  phase,  the  Marine 
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leadership  &  education  and  personnel.  Harnessing  the  energy  from  a  fear  of 
elimination,  the  Marine  Corps  needs  to  creatively  determine  its  future  vision,  and 
relentlessly  pursue  it.  The  Marine  Corps  must  invest  smartly  in  the  leader  education  to 
foster  innovative  thinking,  writing,  and  discussions  about  the  future  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
Additionally,  the  Marine  Corps  must  sustain  the  high  standards  of  the  Marines  in  the 
service  and  not  be  concerned  about  sustaining  a  certain  endstrength  number  while 
simultaneously  remaining  capable  of  conducting  crisis-response  operations  without 
being  distracted  away  from  the  development  of  a  new  vision.  Once  the  period  of 
austerity  is  over,  only  then  can  the  Marine  Corps  go  forward  with  codifying  a  vision  and 
adapting  the  doctrine  and  organization  of  the  service  in  support  of  the  new  vision  in  the 
transition  phase.  Only  when  these  changes  are  made,  and  the  fiscal  situation  allows  for 
significant  outlays,  should  the  Marine  Corps  procure  the  material  requirements  to  make 
the  vision  a  reality.  With  the  material  requirements  fulfilling  the  vision,  the  Marine  Corps 
will  be  postured  for  future  success  in  the  next  major  conflict  and  will  thrive  during  a 
successful  interwar  period. 

As  history  tends  to  be  cyclical,  the  lessons  learned  from  the  post-World  War  I 
and  post-Vietnam  interwar  periods  are  critical  to  navigating  the  current  interwar  period. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Marine  Corps  follow  the  lessons  learned  to  be  successful  during 
and  at  the  end  of  this  interwar  period.  The  heritage  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  strong,  and 
its  predecessors  have  left  a  clear  path  to  follow  to  be  successful  once  again.  It  is 
incumbent  on  the  leadership  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  follow  the  template  and  transform 
the  Marine  Corps  appropriately  so  it  can  continue  to  win  our  nation’s  battles. 
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